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WORK FEATURE VALUES OF TOMORROW'S TEACHERS: 
WORK REDESIGN AS AN INCENTIVE AND SCHOOL IMPROVBMENT POUCT 

A paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association 
San Francisco, April 1992 

Ann Weaver Hart. University of Utah 

Americans spend millions o<" dollars each year on reforms designed to Improve 

education by altering the structures and processes of schooling. Changes In teachers' work, 

compensation, and Inceni Ive systems are a major thrust of many state public education plans 

(See, for example, Utah H.B. No. 162 (53- la- 104(7)1, 1992). These reforms take many forms. 

They alter the organization, accountability, and authority structures of districts and schools. 

They reshape curriculum. Instruction, and resource allocations. Block grants invest in 

district-level decision making on the belief that local communities make the best education 

decisions; career ladders restructure Incentive systems, teachers' work, and educators' career 

opportunities on the belief that better teachers make better schools and produce better 

student outcomes; site-based management, participative decision making, and shared 

governance restructure authority, decision making, and accountability on the belief that 

teachers, administrators, anJ parents who work directly with children know best what goals 

and actions wUl improve student learning; merit pay reconfigures compensation patterns on 

the belief that different latton will sUmulate high levels of teacher achievement. All these 

reforms break with traditional education pracUce In some way. 

This papor examines the potential impacts of one group of these reforms-those that 

focus on new work, career, ^jnd incentive structures for teachers (merit or performance pay, 

career ladders, mentor programs, site-based decision making). These reforms aim to attract 

and retain high qualltA' teachers by providing them with the incentives they seek and work 

structures and environments they value. Trie paper draws on research conducted in Utah, 

California, and Missouri between 1985 and 1991 seeking evidence of outcomes emerging from 

a decade of teacher work reforms. In particular, it focuses on the Impacts of these reforms on 

the best and brightest teachers rather than on all teachers as a group. Tlie Implications of 
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these studies of teacher candidates, new teachers, mentor and lead teachers, and other 
experienced teachers for teacher turnover and educational policy are discussed. 

Bsckfround 

Policy makers struggle with two serious problems when they try to improve schools and 
students' learning by improving teaching: teaching suffers a high attrition rate; and those v»rith 
the greatest ability and potential quit in greater numbers than their less able counterparts 
(Hart & Murphy, 1990; Schlechty, 1981; Smith, 1986). While many of those who leave 
eventually will return to teaching, a smaller proporUon of teachers who themselves were high 
performers (Grade Point Average and test scores) say they plan to return to teaching (Smith. 
1986). Evidence exists that turnover also is higher among teachers In areas of high demand- 
mathematics and sclence--in part because their opportunities to leave teaching for a higher 
paying Job are greater (Ehrenberg & Smith. 1986; Hart & Murphy. 1990). Scholars suggest 
that the exit of high quality young workers also has a negative effect on those who stay. 
Consequently, teachers who remain may have to reconcile their decision in light of evldv^nce 
that many others of similar abllitl-s. skill, and education are leaving. They assess their vork 
by comparing themselves to other young teachers who are like them and may become 
increasingly discontent as a result of the comparison (Pfeffer & I-awler. 1978). 

Teachers' tasks, responsibilities, and authority can be designed in ways that reduce 
dysfunctional turnover (turnover among the best teachers), enhance the appeal of teaching 
work, and promote student learning, however. Research confirms that teachers (as do other 
people) value different work structures and rewards, depending on a variety of personal 
characteristics, including general intelligence and past achievement, work experience, and 
need for achievement (Bamabe & Bums, 1991; Hart, 1990; Ebmeier & Hart, 1992). High 
ability teachers assess the teaching job and their opportunities differently from their less able 
counterparts (Schlechty & Vance, 1981; Smith. 1986). 
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Much of Ihe current education reform literature begins with this assumption- -that the 
young people we want to attract to the teaching profession and the best current teachers value 
pit)fes9lonal work and reward opportunities different from those currently available to them 
(Bacharach. 1990; Murphy. 1990). For any Incentive reform to affect the overall quality of the 
teacher coips. these people (not all teachers or all potential teachers) must be the populat on 
reform plans target. If a lack of opportunities, pay, and desired work characteristics indeed 
affects turnover among the best and brightest teachers, then teacher work redesign may yield 
the benefits of Improved attraction and retention while also contributing to school 
Improvement efforts. 

Despite the Impact of personal characteristics and labor market features on teacher 
turnover, rr.any of these factors fall outside the direct Influence of educational managers and 
policy makers. They cannot manipulate the job market for mathematicians, biologists, or 
chemist; they cannot control personalities. On the other hand, work assignments, revard 
systems, decision making opportunities, and authority structures can be altered by pOiicy 
makers, and data on the work design values of the target population of teachers aua potential 
teachers now is available. 

Most theorit-s of labor market turnover examine these organizational conditions, 
because they are major detenr'jiants of choices to enter, remain in, or leave a profession and 
can be c ltered. in 1982, Bluedom presented a "unified" model of turnover that helps explain 
the factors related to these decisions. This model integrated existing models of expectancy and 
valence in work turnover research, emphasizing the nature of turnover as "the entire cycle of 
accessions and separations across organizational boundaries" (Bluedom, 1982. p. 100). It 
expanded the conventional view of turnover as a separation from the organization by including 
the expectations and accession stages in the full work cycle. 

The model Bluedom (1982) developed offers insight whni applied to many work 
settings and professional fields. Bluedom proposed that people bring with them to the 
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workforce personal characterisUcs that employers can choose from but which they cannot 
change and a set of expectations about their work and careers. Their experiences working 
within a particular oqjanlzatlon (organization experienced), interacting with those expectations 
and characteristics, produce Job satisfaction. Job satisfaction in turn leads to organizational 
commitment. When commitment is low and environmental opportunity Is high. Job search, 
Intent to leave, and turnover result. Figure 1 provides an Illustration of this process. 

I used Bluedom's model of turnover to frame this analysis, because it provides a way to 
examine the path through which reform In teaching might reduce turnover among teachers 
possessing valued characteristics and abilities. These teachers' ejcpectations, experiences, 
satisfaction, organizational commitment, and intent to leave become important aspects of the 
evaluation of reform. Research in schools applying models of turnover demonstrates that 
teachers of differing promise and academic ability and with dilTe-ent work experiences as 
leaders or mentors differ substantially in the organizational and work experiences they value 
in teaching (Ebmeler & Hart. 1992; Hart, 1990a; Murphy, Hart & Walters, 1989; Smylie & 
Smart, 1990; Smylie & Denny, 1990). 

Framework 

The effects of teacher work reform on turnover among the best and brightest teachers 
can be evaluated using Bluedom's (1982) unified model of turnover: people's (1) expectations. 
(2) work experiences, (3) Job satisfaction, (4) Job and professional commitment, and (5) 
intentions to stay or leave (Bluedom, 1982; Murphy. Hart & Walters, 1989). These 
components are useful for understanding how the experiences people have at work shape their 
decisions to stay and engage in their work with vigor, to stay while searching for other 
opportunities, or to leave, 

(1) Expectations encompass beliefs a jout the chosen career or Job that people cany 
with them into the work. Expectations can range from salary and promotions to the 
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social- psychologtcal environment (e.g.. whether It Is highly competitive or cooperative: 
whether decision making Is shared or kept within the tight control of management). 

(2) Work (or organteatlon) experienced describe actual experiences (as opposed to 
expectations). 

(3) Job satisfaction or dissatisfaction then follows as people compare their expectations 
for what their work should be like with Uielr actual experiences. 

(4) Commitment to the organization or the career develops from satisfaction, or people 
begin exploring other work options (Job search). (5) Intent to leave develops when 
dissatisfaction is high or Job search yields promising alternatives 

These five components of career turnover can be used to analyze the Impacts of teacher work 
refomis on possible dysfunctional turnover among the best teachers. They provide a 
particularly useful framework for examining the turnover issue in general, because the 
framework addresses the concept of turnover as a career-long series of related experiences 
beginnmg with the first decision to enter a Job or career and ending with the decision to leave 
it. 

The Bluedom unified model of turnover fonried the basis of the Utah and California 
studies summarized in the following sections. Key questions guided these studies: 

1. How do academic ability and work performance affect the turnover 
attitudes and actual turnover of teachers in various stages of their 
careers from preservlce to advanced leadership positions? 

2. How do Incentive, work design, and reform features affect teacher 
turnover attitudes? 

3. Do high performing, high ability teachers perceive the work and 
incentive redesign features of career ladders and mentor teacher 
programs more favorably than do their less able and less promising 
counterparts? 
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4. What experiences working, supervtsJ.nfi. leading, and making decisions 
affect teachers altitudes about the features ol' their work under various 
reform stnictures? 

5. What effects do these teachers see the reforms having on curriculum, 
instruct ion, teaching, and learning in schools? What other performance 
data such as organizational effectiveness are available? 

Important aspects of the turnover question remain unaddressed by the turnover studies. 
These aspects relate to desired participation in new governance and decision making 
structures and organizational outcomes of redesign interventions. Two studies (Sorensen. 
1991; Ebmeler & Hart. 1992) are reviewed to provide some insight into these Important Issues. 

Teacher Work Redesign 

Teacher work reforms have had highly varied success along very different dimensions 
(Arnsler. Mitchell, Nelson & Tlmar, 1988). Yet some features of work reform appear to affect 
teachere in systematic ways, having implications for policy designed to attract and retain the 
best possible corps of teachers. To avoid the problem of comparability across reforms (career 
ladders, site-based decision making, mentors and leacher leaders, etc.). I refer to work and 
incentive features by generic names designed to capture the actual work patterns in the plans 
rather than the names attached to plans by their designers. 
Turnover In the First Five Years-Attitudes and Actions 

One study provides particular insight into the turnover o. early career teachers in Utah. 
Murphy, Hart and Walters (1989) studied teachers in a careei ladder district that included 
work enlargement, teacher leadership positions, and merit pay in its plan. After developing 
and testing an instrument based on Bluedom's model and work design research, they 
collected responses from teachers with five or fewer years of experience. Five years was 
chosen as the cutoff because research on teacher turnover suggests that most teachers make 
the<^ decision to leave within lhat period. Surveys were collected from 154 teachers (an 88% 
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return rate) in the spring of 1986. The principals In each school then were asked to rate the 
teachers as outstanding, good, average, or low promise as a teacher. Principal ratings, along 
with each teacher's undergraduate grade point averages (CPA), were recorded along with 
teachers' responses to the survey. CPAs were adjusted for academic major using an 
adjustment factor developed to award academic honors at the University of Utah (Smith, 1986. 
p. 46).' A sample of 15% of those who returned the survey then were interviewed. 

The data about work attitudes thus gathered were then compared with the teachers' 
turnover rates. In December. 1988. 98 of the 154 respondents sUU were employed by the 
school district, resulting In a turnover rate of 35.5% In a three year period. No names or other 
Identifying Information was kept on any Individual teacher once the data were Included In the 
final data set. 

The results of the analysis highlight the Importance of Identifying target groups when 
studying the responses of teachers to school reform. Factor analysis revealed multiple 
underlying factors within sf;veral of the categories in Bluedom's model Influencing the 
attitudes of teachers In the sample. Preliminary factorings suggested that these multiple 
underlying factors existed in all the attltudlnal categonos (e.g. expectations, organization 
experienced, satisfaction). Items In each of the six turnover attitude categories In Bluedom's 
model were factor analyzed using mean scores for each of the ability/performance groups 
(N=46). This technique was used to stabilize the data and in response to indlcaUons of 
multiple underlying factors in each category. After some experimentation, the researchers 
found that forcing two factors per category gave reasonable results. They computed 
standardized factor scores for each respondent and calculated group means. Factor names 
developed from the highest loading items and group means for selected population subgroups. 
Performance and demographic data formed the basis of 46 groups for analysis. 

For promise and GPA. the respondents were classified into two groups: those with 
outstanding promise (principal s rating = outstanding), and those less promising (principal's 
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rating = low, average, or good). Principals' ratings necessitated this dichotomy. Principals 
rated most teachers good or outstanding; only 25 were Judged poor or average. Were the 
groups to have been split good/high and low/average, two very unequal groups would have 
resulted, limiting analysis. The analysts spilt respondents Into two groups on GPA: those 
above the mean and those below It (Mean - 3.24, SD = .375). After various procedures were 
peribrmed to stabilize Uie data (See Murphy, Hart & Walters. 1989), two factors per category in 
the Bluedom model were examined. The responses of selected populiitlon subgroups then 
were plotted. 

The research revealed significant diiferences (greater that a full standard deviation) 
between teachers of high academic achievement and promise and teachers of les« promise and 
lower academic achievement In their attitudes about their work and In their turnover rates. 
(Summaries of a few of these dllTerences can be found in figures 2-5.) Particularly striking, the 
responses of teachers classified as high achievement (I.e., above the overall mean on 
undergraduate GPA) and high promise (i.e., principals rated their promise as teachers as 
outstanding) stand in contrast to those of teachers classified as low ability (below the overall 
GPA mean) and less promising (rated by their principals as low, average, or good).^ Teachers 
who stayed and teachers who resigned showed marked differences as well. A few of the 
findings from these data Illustrate the differences among work and career attitudes of the 
teachers tn the'r first five years of experiences who responded to this survey. 

Expectations. Early career teachers' expectations fell Into two categories: (a) time and 
resource availability and (b) rewards and opportunities offered to good teachers. Teachers with 
positive expectations about time and resources believe they can achieve their teaching goals If 
they have sufficient time and resources. When supplies of these resources are Inadequate, 
they can be remedied with effort, Expectations about rewards and opportunities Involve pay, 
authority, responsibility, and opportunlly for professional growth. Teachers with positive 
expectations about rewards feel that good teachers should have more pay and responsibility. 
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If these expectations are met or teachers believe they rely on obtaining them, they say they are 
more likely to remain In teaching. 

Figure 2 Is a plot of six target group responses on the two dimensions of expectations. 
(Responses are shown as standardized scores to reveal when differences exceeded a full 
standard deviation from the mean.) High GPA, high promise teachers who stayed valued 
clearly different rewards and hold different expectations about the probability they wlU receive 
these rewards than the high GPA teachers who left. The differences between expectations 
among low GPA. low promise teachers whc left and stayed were less pronounced, illustrating 
that the turnover effect of unmet expectations for Increased pay and responsibility on 
high/high teachers was much greater (see figure 2). The target population of teachers held 
clearly different career expectations. 

Work (Organization) Experienced. Because of the nature of the research (focusing on 
refoT-m). the organization experienced factors emphasized features of work included in Utah's 
career ladder plans-mentor and lead teachers. They also emphasized the work characteristic 
found to be most salient for teachers as a career group-professional autonomy (Bamabe & 
Bums, 1991; Hart, in press). The two critical dimensions these teachers identhled in their 
experience were: (a) the contribution of teacher work reform to teacher and school 
improvement and the quality of the mentor/lead teachers and (b) professional autonomy- 
teachers' discretion to teach and make decisions in a school. 

Again, differences among groups surpassed a standard deviation. High GPA, high 
promise teachers who stayed saw career ladder teachers' contributions and their own 
professional autonomy in a positive light. Those who left perceived an erosion of autonomy 
and devalued the professional contributions made by lead teachers. Low GPA, less promising 
teachers in general rated career ladder teachers contributions positively, but stayers felt 
differently about autonomy (see figure 3). Perhaps teac^^ers of poorer pro>i\ise and ability 
receive more supervision (because of problems) thbn do other teachers (see figure 3). 
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Job Satisfaction, Two dimensions of saUsfacllon characterized Ihe responses of this 
sample: (a) satisfaction with the teaching Job and (b) satisfaction with teaching efficacy-ability 
to affect children positively and bring about learning. Satisfaction, too, revealed differences 
between the highest and lowest performing teachers. 

Among the high GPA high promise group, the stayers and leavers differed most in their 
satisfaction with their own professional efficacy. Unhappily, high achievement, high promise 
teachers were less satisfied with tne teaching Job than were their less able peers. Low GPA. 
less promising teachers seemed quite Siitisfled with teaching; performance elllcacy 
distinguished those who left. In both the high and lower performing groups, dissatisfaction 
with their own ability to affect learning in children most characterlKed the Job satisfaction 
attitudes of leavers. High GPA. high promise teachers also left because they did not like the 
teaching Job (see Hgure 4). 

Commitment. The two underlying dimensions which most explained the variance in 
commitment for this sample were: (a) commitment to the organization /district and (b) 
commitment to the teaching profession. Differences on this factor revealed underlying 
challenges for districts seeking to retain their bes ari brightest teachers (see figure 5). 

High GPA. high promise teachers most committed to the profession and the 
organization were also those most likely to stay. High GPA. high promise teachers 
demonstrated higher professional commitment and considerably lower organizational 
commitment than low GPA. less promising teachers. Ix)w. low teachers felt the greatest 
commitment to the district organization but differed in their commitment to the profession. 

Intent to Leave. This factor provided less stable data than the others investigated in 
the study. A general intent to leave among high and low performers who left appeared in 
questions targeting Intent to quit the present Job and look for Jobs In other districts. The 
second dimension, on which high GPA. high promise teachers Ueaverr- and stayers) differed 
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from their less able counterparts, revealed the presence of options or the perception of options 
outside the teaching profession. More opportunities to leave come to high achievers. 

The results of this study of turnover among teachers in their first five years reveal 
important differences among teachers. Teachers of high academic performance whose 
principals Identify them as outstanding hold very different career expectations, assess their 
opportunities and rewards differently, and respond to authority and achievement differently 
than less promising, lower perfonnlng teachers. The best and most promising teachers in this 
study who left teaching expressed a lack of ccnfldence that schools will consistently reward 
good teachers with pay. authority, and career opportunities and that schools will solve time 
and resource problems, a lack observed In many studies of teacher incentives. It appears that 
the target population of teachers-high academic performers identified as high promise 
teachers-find many aspects of work reform for teachers appeaimg. They applaud rewards in 
pay and responsibility for the best teachers, increased control and influence on ins'.ructlon 
and the organization of schools, and career growth in the form of opportunity and authority 
over time. They also continue to explore careers outside of teaching and may leave In greater 
numbers than their lower performing peers. These teachers remain unconvinced that the 
system will differentiate fairly and consistently among the best and poorest teachers over time. 
New Teachers Explain Their Reactions to New Work Designs 

Following the completion of the quantitative study Just reported, a follow-up interview 
study explored the teachers' own explanations for their attitudes and decisions. A sample of 
about 15 percent of the original respondents v/as chosen randomly for Interyrlews. Twenty of 
the twenty-two teachers who were contacted agreed to participate. Six open-ended quesUons 
were designed to reveal teachers' experiences with their profession In its traditional and 
redesigned forms (the career ladder In particular). Teachers desrriled their Initial decision to 
become teachers, current feelings about teaching and future career plans, the career ladder, 
and the impacts of refonns llk^ the career ladder and site-based management on their plans or 
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feelings as teachers. Because principal rating and academic performance data were available, 
differences between the most and least promising teachers were eaiamlned. Contrary to 
conventional wisdom, the teachers with the highest CPAs were almost always rated as having 
the greatest promise by their principals (who were not told about the teachers' college 
performance). The two exceptions were noted In data analysis (see Table 1). While a strong 
positive relationship existed between high principal ratings and high GPA. no differences were 
found between principals' ratings among the lowest and mldachleving teachers. Systematic 
analysis of these data revealed subtleties and explanations foreshadowed by the quantitative 
data. A few examples from the teachers' explanations expand our understanding of school 
reform's potential Impact on dysfunctional turnover among teachers. 

Expectations. High group respondents said they chose to become teachers either as 
children or late in life, following other career choices. This talented pool of teachers oRen was 

awn from other professions, from homemakers returning to the workforce, and from 
committed youngsters who "always wanted to be a teacher." Their explanaUons for their 
choices and hopes focused on public service. These teachers hoped to "help people achieve." 
"give something back to the system, " and foster in young people a commitment to the 
"discussion and learning of ideas." 

Work (Organization) Experienced. Teachers described experiences in their work: 
serving and nurturing children; high expenditures of effort; the cormectlons they saw between 
traditional and restructured teacher work and the central functions of schools (teaching and 
learning); teacher efficacy, growth opportunities, and power; the new pay system and their 
perceptions about their ability to make progress professionally under the current salary 
schedule; and societal esteem for the teaching profession. 

The service ethic dominated the work of all but the lowest perform g teachers and the 
one teacher with poorer college grades who was rated highly by his or her principal. The best 
teachers also talked about the intensity and quantity of effort required to be a teacher. 
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Echoing the teachers Interviewed on the one-year anniversary program for Teach for America," 
a teacher said. "Tlie job Is more of everything than I thought It would be-more frustrating, 
more rewarding." Like the quantitative responses, the teachers' descriptions of their work 
emphasized the critlcallty of their ability to alTect student leammg In order to feel th. t they are 
accomplishing their goals. The teachers repeatedly praised new work structures that tie 
rewards to the core work of teaching and learning rather than decoupling pay from actual 
tasks performed on a dally basis. They systematically excoriated ratings on a few observations 
as a basis for merit pay. arguing that contmuous. regular observation and Interaction through 
collegial work provide better data. Not a single teacher among the highest performers 
mentioned supen'lslon as a powerful force In Improving teachers' quality and contribution to 
the school. Instead, they focused on the importance of visible student outcomes and teacher 
leadership within the school. While all lespondents attacked merit pay and questioned 
instruments as evaluation tools, only the lowest group praised the salary lane and step system 
and their ability to make career progress within this system. 

Job Satisfaction. The issues tliat these teachers related to their own Job satisfaction 
paralleled those that they said characterized their experiences in their early years as teachers. 
DlssaUsfactlon emerged in conjunction with a poor articulation between tasks they were 
expected to perform and the core functions of teachmg and leammg. excessive attention to 
monitoring and accountability, the stability of new career opportunities, better pay for current 
work, and the sufficiency of career growth opportunities (e.g.. promotion, responsibilities and 
scope of influence, advanced training). 

High-group teachers in particular found the coimections between core teaching and 
learning functions and the haph azard designs of much of many career ladders and merit pay 
plans to be tangential at best. Comments relating to artlculatlon-preassessment. Important 
and appropriate tasks, and clear expectations-Increased the satisfaction of the best teachers. 
Praise was reserved for obvious Improvement In Instruction. The better teachers not only 
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praised opportunities to earn more money, tliey called for a "better definition of outcomes we're 
after" and for better connections between new tasks and children's needs as a source of 
teachers' opportunities to achieve. 

Commitment. Not surprisingly, teachers In the highest group did not feel the least bit 
trapped in teaching. Many of them said they always are looking around and will consider 
leaving if teaching becomes burdensome or something irresistible comes along. They found 
growth opportunities through stable teacher leadership roles far more attractive than short 
term or one-shot Job assignments. Respondents in the hlgn group praised the long-range 
assignments that gave teachers power to function by marshaling the talents of other teachers 
to achieve learning by groups of students. They ridiculed short-term, limited work 
assignments and merit pay as new versions of old work ideas in schools. The teacher with the 
highest GPA in the sample and the highest promise rating from her prmclpal was scathing in 
her criticism of trite, unnecessary tasks disconnected from student outcomes associated with 
teacher work reform. 

Intent to Leave. One high group member summed up the feelings of the best 
teachers. She said she was "trying out teaching.... You can change careers. The issue is your 
level of commitment to it while you're doing it." These teachers felt free to leave at any Ume 
and commi; r>d to students, not school systems. Their liberation from limits reappeared over 
and over in their interviews, and their belief that options were available to them was strong. 

In their own words, teachers described the impacts of teacher work and incentive 
reform on Ihelr attitudes. In study alter study, the teachers whose own academic careers and 
professional lives resulted In success held different work attitudes and respond to different 
incentives than do their less able peers. 
Teacher Candidates-Predicting Turnover in Advance 

The preponderance of evidence in the preceding studies affirms significant differences 
among teachers in their responses to work design reform as well as to the features of more 
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conventional designs of teaching work and decision making. They also reveal differences in 
teachers' beliefs about the effects of this work on students. These differences occur among 
teachers at various levels of experience, of varying ability, who have had varying role 
opportunities and have experienced varying achievement in their teaching careers. The 
impacts ol" these features on teacher candidates deserves the Interest of policy makers, 
because it provides insight into the future effects these reforms might have on the teacher 
workforce. When studies of mentor and lead teachers, high performing teachers in their early 
years in the profession, and teacher candidates are compared, a more complete picture of the 
workforce effects of reform can be obtained. 

This portion of the paper reports the findings of a study of college students preparing 
for a teaching career. The study investigated the Impacts of restructured work in schools on 
current and projected job satisfaction and intent to become career teachers of students of 
differing ability and promise. 

The research questions that framed the mentor teacher and new teacher studies 
reported in this paper also guided this research. The instrument developed by Murphy and 
Hart for the investlgawion of turnover attitudes of teachers in the first five years of their careers 
(and previously adapted /or the California mentor and portions of the Missouri career ladder 
studies reported later) was adapted for this investigation. Questions on current work 
experience were rewritten to relate to student teaching and future teaching experience, and 
questions about expectations and organizational values were worded in the future tense.^ The 
researcher also collected five data on demographic variables. These Included level of school 
(elementary, middle, and high school), subject, sex, age, and district. A numbered copy of the 
Instrument along with a cover letter from the researcher explaining the methods and purpose 
of the study was sent through the university mail system to 185 students who completed 
student teaching at the University of Utah during the 1989-90 school year. The student 
teachers worked in districts undergoing various career ladder and site-based management 
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reforms. Students who chose to complete the survey returned It anonymously to the 
researcher In a self-addressed, stamped envelope. This process resulted In 55 useable 
responses, a return rate of only 30%. With the teacher candidates' permission, their university 
supervisors' and cooperating teachers' ratings of their performance. ACT (or SCAT) scores, and 
cumulative CPAs were then recorded from university files. 

The low return rate can be attributed to a number of factors. The school year had Just 
ended, and the teacher candidates all were gradvating and looking for jobs. Some teacher 
candidates did not return to the university to pick up their mail during the (Inal weeks of the 
academic year. Because of the low return rate, a number of procedures were used to check for 
systematic differences between respondents and nonrespondents. The researcher compared 
the ratios of male to female students, undergraduate CPAs, supervisor and cooperating teacher 
ratings. SCAT and ACT scores, and school level in the responding and nonresponding 
populations. These tests revealed no systematic differences. For this reason and because the 
study was exploratory in nature, the analysis proceeded. However, the small number of 
respondents and low return rate make it necessary to consider these results preliminary and 
primarily useful as a body of data to be compared with the results of studies of other 
populations and used to develop research with teacher candidate populations in the future. 

The data analysis included multiple statistical procedures. First, descriptive statistics 
were computed for each item and each respondent (N = 55). Second, the researcher performed 
a factor analysis (based on 1-way means, principal component extraction and varimax rotation 
lor the 59 items) to test and refine the conceptual categories in the instrument, and questions 
incongruent with factor patterns were eliminated. Third, in order to examine the effects of 
level (elementary versus intermediate versus high school), gender, supervisor raUng. and GPA 
on the four factors from the factor analysis, a series of multiple linear regressions were 
performed. Finally, analysis of variance tested significant difl'erences in career and work 
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attitudes among the teacher candidates based on their own performance records and on their 
plans to teach at the secondary or elementary level. 

A four factor model best described the career choice and turnover attitudes of this 
sample of student teachers and helped Uluminate the values that motivated their choices to 
attempt a teaching career. The researcher named the factors according to the focus of items 
that loaded highest on each factor. Questions that failed to load on any factor or loaded 
equally on two factors were elimin ated from the analysis. Taken together, the four factors 
explained 48% of the total variance In the teacher candidates' attitudes toward their careers. 
The factors included: (1) satisfaction and pride in the teaching profession; (2) teacher 
leadership opportunities and school improvement links to career satisfaction along the 
dimensions of curriculum. instrucUon. and decision making; (3) power and professional 
efficacy, including the need to tie rewards for the best teachers to benefits for students; and (4) 
the search for a first job and. subsequently, for stable leadership opportunities and 
professional growth. (See Table 2 for thi^ factor loadings and items in each factor explaining 
the e?irly career attitudes of the teacher candidates.) These factors did not exactly replicate the 
five components Bluedom's turnover model applied to experienced workers. They combined 
the major components of expectations and commitment. The other three factors encompassed 
work experiences under redesigned work, attitudes about rewards and satisfaction with these 
incentives, and Intent to leave the profession or district. WhUe they roughly replicate the 
model, but the factors suggest that new teachers experience these components less clearly 
than more experienced professionals. (See discussion of mentor teachers that follows.) 

Although the factors explaining the variance in responses of teacher candidates differed 
somewhat in their focus from the actively working and mature teacher populations 
investigated using the same theoretical model and instrument. Important themes in the work 
redesign and school reform literature emerged from the analysis. Teacher candidates at this 
early stage (having Just Hnished student teaching) expressed enthusiasm and pride in their 
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choice of the teaching career. They were eager to see reforms that provided opportunities for 
the best teachers and linked with student benefits. They sought career growth and 
development opportunities for themsehres along with a first job and chance to try their wings. 

Following the factor analysis, the career and work values of teacher candidates of high 
and low achievement and promise were examined. Teachers with high CPAs (above 3.5 out o" 
4.0) and high ratings by supervisors (5.0 on a 5.0 point scale) were compared with the career 
values of teachers of lower academic achievement (below 3.2 out of 4.0) and less promising 
ratings (other than 5.0). 

In an effort to examine the effects of level (elementary versus intermediate versus high 
school), gender, supervisor rating (low versus high), and undergraduate GPA (moderate versus 
high) on the four factors, a series of multiple linear regressions were performed." Based on the 
results of the regression analyses, only factors one and three warranted further analysis. For 
factor one. supervisor rating and undergraduate GPA emerged as viable independent variables 
for use in a 2x2 factorial analysis of variance (ANOVA). For factor three, level was identified as 
a viable Independent variable for use In an ANOVA. 

For the analysis of factor one, a main effect was found for supervisor rating, (F(l,31) = 
6.37, n < .05., MSe = .23528; See Table 3). Teacher candidates with high supervisor raUngs 
responded more favorably to items concerning their pride and satisfaction with teaching than 
did other candidates. In addition, a main effect was found for GPA, (F(l,31) = 5.92. £ < 05, 
MSe = .23528: See Table 3). Teacher candidates with low CPAs responded more favorably to 
items concerning their pride and saUsfaction with teaching. For the analysis of factor one, no 
other results reached significance (all^s > .90). 

For the analysis of factor three, a main effect was found for level, (F(2,51) = 5.86, £< 
.01, M^c = 1.0895; See Tables 4 and 5). Subsequent post hoc analysis, using the Tukey 
Studentized Range Method, revealed that high school teacher candidates responded 
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significantly more favorably to performance -based rewards and teacher power than did 
elementary teacher candidates (£ < .01: See Table 6). 

Although the four factors explaining the variance in responses of teacher candidates 
differ somewhat in their focus from those expressed by teachers at more advanced career 
stages (Hart & Murphy, 1990: Murphy, Hart & Walters, 1989), Important themes In the work 
redesign and school reform literature emerged from the analysis. Teacher candidates at this 
early stage (having Just finished student teaching) expressed enthusiasm and pride in their 
choice of the teaching career. They were eager to see reforms that provided opportunities for 
the best teachers and linked with student benefits. They sought career growth and 
development opportunities for themselves along with a ?!rst Job and a chance to try their 
wings. 

Because the appeal of work reforms for the "best and brightest'* teachers were the focus 
of inquiry, the career and work values of teacher candidates of the highest and of lower 
achievement and promise were examined. Teachers with exceptional GPAs (abo\re 3.5 out of 
4.0) and the highest possible ratings by supervisors (5.0 on a 5.0 point scale) were compared 
with the career values of teachers of lower academic achievement (below 3.2 out of 4.0) and 
less promising ratings (other than 5.0). The GPA 3.2 was chosen for the dividing point 
because It was the mean GPA of all respondents; all those above 3.2 were above the mean in 
this sample. This comparison yielded telling differences, even among a sample of teacher 
candidates of high achievement and promise overall. In particular, the most extraordinary 
teacher candidates were less confident of and positive about their career choice than their 
colleagues, raising serious turnover and retention alarms right at the outset of their careers. 
Significant dlfTerences between teachers at the elementary and secondary levels also emerged. 
Candidates at the elementary level were significantly less positive about the contributions that 
performance-based rewards and teacher power in decision making can make to school 
effectiveness than were those at the secondary levels. These differences between secondary 
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and elementary teachers contradict those reported in many studies about the teacher career 
attitudes of established teachers and reinforce the Importance of examining the organization 
and design of work in school organizations. 

The impacts of reforms on teacher candidates deserve the interest of policy makers, 
because they foreshadow the future effects these reforms might have on the teacher workforce. 
This study of teacher candidates showed that this group of young teachers holds very different 
attitudes about their work and careers than those reported among average teachers (Amsler, et 
al.. 1988). Teacher candidates at this early stage (having just finished student teaching) 
expressed enthusiasm and pride in their choice of the teaching career. Because career growth 
opportunities were important to all these teacher candidates (and the sample was of very high 
quality), they emerge as Important avenues for policy intervention designed to prevent 
dysfunctional turnover. 
CaUfomla Mentor Teachers 

While the career ladder model found favor in states such as Utah and Missouri, teacher 
work reforms designed to improve teaching and learning by providing incenUves for the best 
teachers to remain in the profession often adopt the mentor teacher model. Little (1990) 
provided a comprehensive analysis of the mentor teacher phenomenon and its effects in 
California and other states that raised important questions about control over time, work 
norms, and accountability in teacher work redesign reforms and the fundamental 
contradiction In "assigned mentors" who must leave their own work to observe (let alone work 
slde-by-side with) a mentee. Jokes now circulating among California teachers provide a telling 
look at some of the challenges faced when programs must bow to old turn-taking attitudes and 
a poor articulation of career growth and career development Intended by the reforms. At a 
mentor teachers conference held in California in December 1989. teachers told jokes about 
having "post-mentor syndrome" and being in "mentorpause." These teachers resigned 
themselves to looking for something to do next to expand their horizons. Their jokes should 
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not be taken lightly; they reveal a deep-seated falling In work reform for teachers that focuses 
on temporary, one-shot pay or Job opportunities that fall to address life-long, professional, 
career goals and growth needs In the best teachers. The Utah version of these Jokes describes 
the "step ladder: you step on and you step off' or "I thought a horizontal ladder was a 
catwalk." To assess the possible Impacts on work and career Incentive attitudes related to 
turnover that might occur for highly accomplished teacher mentors, a survey study of mentor 
teachers drawing on the same theoretical framework and method as the Murphy, Hart & 
Walters study described above was undertaken. The responses of California mentor teachers 
to the features of their new work were sought, both as they relate directly to Bluedom's 
predictive model and In their own words as they described the most telling experiences of their 
mentor careers. 

The Instrument developed by Murphy and Hart for the investigation of turnover 
attitudes of teachers In their first five years of work also was adapted for this invesUgaUon. 
Questions related to current work experience were rewritten to relate to the Mentor Teacher 
Program, and only those questions that loaded high on each turnover factor in the Murphy, 
Hart, and Walters study were included and a Item aimed at teacher performance efficacy was 
added. The final instrument included twenty three (23) Items. Twelve demographic variables 
also were collected.'^ 

A copy of the instrument along with a cover letter from the researcher explaining the 
methods and purpose of the study were given to each participant in the California Mentor 
Teachers conference In San Francisco, California In December 1989. A raffle and door prizes 
for these retumlnjr the questionnaires was provided by conference organizers. Tills resulted m 
the collection of 264 useable surveys (278 returned) from a total conference enrollment of 
about 300. The return rate obtamed through this procedure was at least 90%. A number of 
conference participants were principals and district office administrators. 
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Multiple statistical procedures were used to analyze the data and provide data 
comparable to the study of teacher candidates. First, descriptive statistics were computed for 
each item and each respondent (N = 264; See Table 8). Second, responses were factor 
analyzed (based on 1-way means, principal component extraction and varlmax rotation for the 
23 items) to test and refine the conceptual categories in the instrument developed from the 
Murphy et al. study, and questions incongruent with factor patterns were eliminated. Third, a 
series of multiple linear regressions were performed In an effort to examine the efTects of level, 
gender, and GPA on the four factors. Finally, analysis of variance was used to test for 
significant differences In career and work attitudes among the teacher mentors. 

A four factor model best described the career choice and turnover attitudes of this 
sample of mentor teachers and helped Illuminate the values that motivated their choices to 
attempt a teaching career. The factors were named according to the focus of Items that loaded 
highest on each factor. Questions that faUed to load on any factor or loaded equally on two 
factors were eliminated from the analysis. Taken together, the four factors explained 47% of 
the total variance In the teacher candidates' attitudes toward their careers and toward possible 
turnover. (See Table 9 for the factor loadings and Items In each factor explaining the early 
career attitudes of the teacher mentors.) The factors matched much more directly the original 
turnover framework than did the factors resulting from the analysis of teacher candidates' 
responses and Included: (1) Job satisfaction and professional efficacy (21.7% of variance); (2) 
Job search and intent to leave (11.1% of variance); (3) organization experienced, including 
power and authority opportunities for mentor teachers and contributions to the school (9.0% 
of variance); and (4) expectations related to time and resource availability (5.6% of variance). 
(Origiral model included expectaUons. organization experienced. Job satisfaction, commitment, 
and In Job search/intent to leave. Commitment and Job satisfaction items loaded together in 
the same factor.) 
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In an effort to examine the effects of level (elementary versus Intermediate versus high 
school), gender, age, and undergraduate GPA (moderate versus high) on the four factors, a 
series of multiple linear regressions were perfomied. Based on the results of the regression 
analyses and variable correlations, factors one (Job satisfaction and professional efficacy), three 
(organization experienced), and four (time and resource expectations) warranted further 
analysis (p < .27 for regression including all independent variables). The Peareon Product 
correlation coefficients (2- tailed significance) also demonstrated that factors one and two, one 
and three, and two and three were highly correlated (See Table 10). Not surprisingly. Job 
satisfaction was closely related to job search and intent to leave as well as to the organization 
experienced. 

For factor three, level and sex were Identified as viable Independent variables for use in 
an ANOVA. A main effect was found for level (F (1 .220); p<.Ol). Subsequent post hoc 
analysis, using the Tukey Studentized Range Method, revealed significant differences at all 
levels. Including respondents working as principals or district supervisors (See Tables 1 1 and 
12). Elementary teacher mentors responded significantly more favorably to the factor related 
to power and authority opportunities for mentor teachers and assessing the contribution of 
mentor teachers to the schools than did either middle or high school teachers (F (3,220); level 
1 vs. level 2 p < .05; level 1 vs. level 3 p < .01). Respondents currently not working as teachers 
were the most positive group about differentiated rewards and responsibilities (level 3 vs. level 
4 p < .01). This factor is analogous to the factor teacher candidates responded to relating to 
performance-based rewards and teacher power, but the attitudes expressed by teachers at the 
different levels were exactly the reverse of those expressed by teacher candidates in the other 
research sample. 

Sex also emerged as a viable independent variable predicting responses to factor three. 
The ANOVA revealed that men were more eager to pursue differences in rewards than women 
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(p < .057; See Table 13), a difference of particular IntereiU because of the more positive 
attitudes of elementary teachers toward this factor than of secondary teachers. 

For factor one, CPA emerg.^d a3 a viable independent variable In preliminary analysis. 
The higher the GPA. the more positive the response lo ileiny. descitptive of Job satisfaction and 
professional efficacy. However, ANOVA yielded a relationship not statistically significant (p < 
.28), and liie analysis was abandoned. 

Finally, age functioned as a potential predictive independent variable for factor four. 
Because age is a continuous variable, the researcher vised multiple regression analysis to 
examine Its effects which were found to be statistfrally significant (p < .01; See Table 14). The 
older the mentor teacher, the less likely he or she was tc believe that ir.creased resources in 
the fonn of time, materials, or professional support would Improve his or her teaching. 

The results of these analyses suggest that level, sex, and age play a part in mentor 
teachers' work design and career turnover attitudes, although their Impact differs for different 
stages or aspects of the turnover model. Mentors who are themselves high achievers are more 
satisfied and express stronger professional efllcacy (ability to affect students' performance). 
Men are more likely to favor power and authority opportunities for mentor teachers, as are 
elementary school teachers. Finally, older teacher mentors are less likely to belie\'e that more 
assistance from other educators and time and resources wUl yield better teaching outcomes. 

The preceding studies of teachers from candidacy through mature leadership show 
major dlflerences In career values and attitudes the best and less able teachers and among 
teachers at different career and achievement stages. The differences between those in target 
populations and other teachers appear to intensliy and solidify as teachers move through the 
early years of their careers. At the same time, major changes in attitudes about differentiated 
rewards for teachers develop among teachers whose experience Is at diiTerent levels of 
schooling. 
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A carefully constnjcted public policy designed to combat dysfunctional turnover 
throughout teachers' careers requires Insight into the attitudes of the best teachers at all 
stages of their careers. The mentor teachers In the research sample were Identified by their 
superiors and peers as outstanding teachers worthy of leadership opportunities, and the 
quantitative analysis revealed agreement among them about the design features of their work 
related to school reform with differences related to age. sex. level, and gpa. With the exception 
of difTerences by level, however, standard deviations among the mentors were small. Hie 
attitudes of the best and most accomplished experienced teachers thus adds an important 
dimension to any examination of teacher attitudes toward new work designs in schools (Little. 
1990). 

Descriptive statistics offered a useful comparison between experienced mentor teachers 
and teacher candidates as a point of contrast. A few illustrations from the two data sets reveal 
career values and attitudes driving the turnover decisions of exceptional and experienced 
teachere and make comparisons possible. The turnover categories introduced at the beginning 
of this paper are used to organize the discussion that follows in order to draw direct item 
comparisons. (See Table 15 for the means and standard deviations from which the discussion 
is drawn.) 

(1) Expectations. Mentors and teacher candidates in these two samples share 
remarkably similar expectations about career advancement opportunlUes. the duration and 
dependability of appointments, and rewards for better teachers. While mentors see these 
components as features of work, new teachers see them as Interpretations. Only one major 
difference emerges from the comparison- -the commitment to long-term lead teacher 
appointments. While mentors see long-term appointments as a resource, a way to use training 
and experience to the advantage of the organization, candidates are mixed in their assessment 
of the utility of extending appointments beyond the short-term (two to three years) 
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appointments conventional in most refonn plans. All but the most accomplished beginners 
fear their own opportunities may thus be limited. 

(2) Organization (Work) Experienced. The experiences of mentors and candidates 
with new work roles and responsibilities under various reforms yielded no surprises. Mentors 
were more likely to know what lead teachers do and be more convinced that these roles 
contribute to the quality of instruction in schools. However, both groups believed that mentors 
contribute to the professional development of less experienced teachers. Mentor teachers were 
less adverse to observation during teaching, but neither group showed strong opposition to the 
practice. Both groups believed that the new job structures for teachers lead to participation in 
decision making in the school for more teachers. 

(3) Job Satisfaction. Both mentors and teacher candidates expressed deep 
satisfaction in their work as teachers and the beUef that children benefit as a result of their 
efforts. Mentors were absolutely convinced and further expressed confidence that their work 
affected students' performance. The only difference of any magnitude between the two groups 
was in their conviction that the choice of teaching as a profession was a good one. Mentors, 
although positive about their decision, were less convluced than were the teacher candidates 
(another disturbing hint that turnover among the best is a dangerous possibility). 

(4) Commitment. Similarly, mentors and teacher candidates were strongly committed 
to the profession of teaching. Not surprisingly, teacher candidates were not particularly 
committed to the district in which they completed their student teaching and actively sought 
positions in other districts. When one has no job. organizational loyalty is an unalfordable 
luxury. 

(5) Intent to Leave. The intentions of these two groups with very different experiences 
in the same profession yield some interesting variations. Mentors, while not beating down the 
doors to leave, were more likely to say they would take a nonteachlng job which offered the 
same benefits and salary as teaching than were teacher candidates (but the very best teacher 
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candidates' attitudes were more like those of the mentors-see the above discussion). At the 
same time, mentors expressed more support for the teacher work reforms than did teacher 
candidates, a sign that the current crop of teacher candidates may have chosen teaching on 
the basis of expectations rooted in traditional work designs of which exemplary teachers have 
tired. 

Other research bears out this possibility. Hart and Adams (1986) found that your;g 
people may choose a teaching career on the basis of their own experiences as students, so new 
teachers who have made choices based on customary work features may not be as likely to 
want new opportunities as are the most talented experienced teachers. These results also 
raise questions about the young people not choosing teaching careers. What do they value 
that is missing? 
Career Ladders In Missouri 

In 1985. the Missouri legislature enacted statutes creating and establishing a career 
advancement program they called the Missouri Career Development and Teacher Excellence 
Plan (Ebmeier & Hart. 1992). The state Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
developed model career plans on which districts choosing to participate in the career ladder 
reform could base their plans. These models Included: (a) three steps or stages of 
advancement ; (b) detailed procedures for the inclusion of teachers; (c) specific entrance criteria 
for teachers based on a state evaluation model and accepted descripUons of professional tasks 
and responsibiliUes expected of teachers at each level; (d) features consistent with teacher 
certification requirements; (e) access limited to those who had taught for five years in Missouri; 
and (0 appeals procedures for teachers denied appointments on the ladder. All the plans 
submitted and approved as career ladders included these features. 

A recently completed study examined the impact of the plans on high quality student 
experiences and student achievement by assessing an intermediate outcome found to lead to 
these en"ects-- healthy organizational processes associated with effective schools (Pitner. 1988). 
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These Included school maintenance (schoors ability to create and maintain its motivational 
and value structure); adaptation (school's ability to understand and successfully accommodate 
external environment); goal attairmient (schoors ability to define objectives, mobilize resources, 
and achieve desired ends, and Integration (school's ability to organize, coordinate, and unify 
the various school tasks necessary for achievement). The study assessed the impacts of the 
career ladder on these processes and on student perceptions of healthy social outcomes. 
Student outcome measures included: (a) academic futility (the relationship between effort and 
achievement in school); (b) self concept; (c) self reliance; (d) motivation; and (e) achievement 
and work standards as nomis of the school. The study compared twelve (12) schools that had 
implemented a career ladder program characterized by alternative reward and work structures 
and twelve (12) matching schools where such programs were absent. 

The findings of this study at the school and individual levels provide support for those 
who seek to improve schools through teacher work designs. At the school level, career ladder 
schools had more favorable scores on all dimensions (except students' view of school 
adaptation) than did matched noncareer ladder schools. The greatest differences occurred in 
school goal attainment and adaptation perceive* i I y teachers and school integration and 
maintenance perceived by students. At the individual level, differences were even more 
pronounced. Teachers in career ladder schools perceived that their schools were more able to 
maintain an appropriate school culture, work together, set and achieve goals, and adjust and 
incorporate new ideas. 

The study also examined the Impacts of the career ladder plans on teachers at different 
experience levels, because a major goal of the Missouri plan (like the Utah reform plans) was to 
retain experienced and beginning teachers. When the differences among career ladder and 
noncareer ladder schools were examined across four experience levels, the career ladder 
program fared well. Mid-career teachers reported significantly higher scores on morale, 
commitment, satisfaction, school maintenance, school integration, school adaptation, and 
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teacher efncacy in the career ladder schools. Although teachers with 1-4 years experience 
cannot participate directly in the career ladder, they also had significantly higher scores on 
morale, school Integration, and school goal attainment. The attitudes of teachers with 5-12 
and 21 or more years experienced appeared to be unaffected by the program. With a few 
.^jcceptlons (highly experienced teachers were more likely to remain in education, for example), 
these teachers' responses with not significantly different in career ladder schools. 

This study adds two important pieces of evidence to the other studies summarized In 
this report. First, the Missouri career ladder program clearly is having a positive impact on 
school organizational processes widely associated with effective schools. This impact is visible 
on teachers and. to a lesser extent, on schools. Second, the program is having a differential 
effect on teachers at various career stages. Mid-career teachers (13-20 years experience) profit 
from salary increases and take on new responsibiUties and career growth opportunities. 
Beginning teachers (1-4 years experience) are still learning and may welcome the extra 
resources and professional assistance that the career ladder provides. Teachers respond 
differently to the same work redesign plans when they have different career ana professional 
development needs. While impacts on student outcomes and achievement are yet Inconclusive 
or unavaUable. teacher efficacy, the only major teacher characteristic Unked directly by 
research to student achievement (Ashton & Webb. 1986). was significantly higher in the career 
ladder schools. At the same time, the school organizational processes closest to the actual 
reform were positively affected. These findings affirm that patience and perseverance may be 
warranted to avoid premature abandonment of the reforms. 

Teachers' Decision Making Values 
Each of the work redesign studies summarized above provide an Intriguing glimpse into 
one issue receiving much attention in education reform- site- based decision making or 
participatory decision making. A comprehensive study recently completed provides important 
evidence about major professional areas in which teachers would like to have a greater say in 
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decision making (Sorensen, 1991). It also provides insight into the formats for participation 
valued by teachers and the phase during which they would like to participate. 

This distinction among the professional domains in which teachers* expertise and 
interest center when participation in decision making and site-based decision making are 
discussed is crucial to the success of reforms. Research over many decades and more recently 
in Dade County Florida, several districts in the Chicago area, and other districts (Smylie & 
Smart, 1990; Bacharach, 1990; Johnson, 1990) *eveals that blanket participation plans often 
dissatisfy excellent teachers as much as they satisfy teachers. Often superior teachers exhibit 
a "zone of indifference" (Hoy & Rees, 1974) over issues outside their central professional 
concerns, yet no tradition of increased power and authority within their zone of professional 
concems has developed In the design of school governance systems. 

The research in Utah begins to provide Important Insight Into the educational domains 
in which teachers desire to participate. Sorenser .991) designed a comprehensive study of 
teachers In five districts. Using a random sample of schools, she surveyed teachers In 82 
schools about those content areas In which they have input, the level of Invohrement In 
decision making they experience, and the level of decision making involvement they desire. 
She found that teachers in her sample experience a discrepancy between their perceived 
participation and desired participation. The teachers Sorensen studied said they felt deprived 
of adequate participation in all the major areas of professional concern-strategy and 
operations of the organization and personal planning and instructional operations. Teachers 
wanted more input on resource alloca^ on and in the development of organizational goals, 
providing evidence that teachers in Utah may not view their roles as narrowly as they have In 
the past. The teachers also wanted more input into the evaluation of teacher performance, 
student discipline policies, standardized testing policies, grading, and reporting to parents. 
These issues span the border between the school organization and the classroom. While they 
want more Involvement, the Utah teachers said they feel less deprived currently in decisions 
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about what to teach and how to teach it (e.g.. curriculum, methods, textbook selection). While 
they want more participation in this area, they also have more participation in this area at 
present. Sorensen also found that teachers want more Involvement in decisions at all phases- 
from the time decision opportunities first arrive through to the final and direct decision 
making.® The fmdlngs of this study affirm the utility and appeal of direct. Informal, and 
voluntary participation patterns for teachers on personal (career and classroom) issues and 
direct, more formal, and voluntary participation on school /organizational issues. 

A number of recommendations were made by Sorensen. She found that efforts to 
Increase participation should focus on content on which teachers clearly desire more input. 
Second, the process for decision making and participation should be organized differently for 
different kinds of decisions. When Issues requiring strategic planning at the organizational 
level are discussed, teachers prefer direct, required, and both formal and informal 
participation. When considering dally operations at the classroom level, teachers prefer direct, 
informal, voluntary participation. Teachers also want to be involved In all phases of the 
processes--not Just providing Input or being called in to vote after the problem and decision 
have been defined by others. Sorensen's data provide Insight for legislators and policy makers 
as they seek to design site-based and participatory decision making plans that are most Ukely 
to tap the creative and professional energy of teachers. The Dade County experience and 
experience in many other settirgs (Conley. 1991) suggest that plans that simply support 
participation in decision makirg without attending to crucial profession?! values and 
instructional goals may be less than successful. 

Discussion 

The studies summarized in this paper, as well as many others that explore the results 
now emerging from a decade of teacher work reform, offer insight into the potential of different 
work designs for attracting and retaining the best teachers as a strategy for improving schools 
and schooling. A number of themes emerge from these studies of reforms in Utah and of 
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reforms drawing on structures similar to those being tried in Utah. These themes provide 
guidance for Utah policy makers who seek to support initiatives with the greatest potenUal for 
accomplishing the goals with which the decade began- -improvmg schools and Improving 
learning for students. 

How do academic ability and work performance affect the turnover attitudes and actual 
turnover of teachers in various stages of their careers from preservlce to advanced leadership 
positions? The best and most accomplished teachers leave the profession in greater numbers 
than their less able counterparts. When they do not leave, they nevertheless know that their 
options remain open and their attitudes reflect that knowledge. 

How do incentive, work design, and reform features affect teacher turnover attitudes? 
These effects differ depending on career stages and needs. Men, teachers well into their 
careers, and elementaiy teachers (excluding the newest teachers) value rewards based on 
performance and superiority. 

Do high performing, high ability teachers perceive the work and incentive redesign 
features of career ladders and mentor teacher programs more favorably than do their less able 
and less promising counterparts? Yes. They are less threatened by competition and seek the 
challenge of system-wide improvement and performance. They also are more likely to seek 
jobs outside education. 

What experiences working, supervising, leading, and making decisions affect teachers 
attitudes about the features of their work under various reform structures? Teacher mentors 
seem to differ from teacher candidates on the dimension. While teacher candidates at the 
secondary level want more differentiated rewards and authority, this value appears to reverse 
with extended experience. 

What effects do these teachers see the reforms having on curriculum. Instruction, 
teaching, and learning in schools? What other performance data such as organisational 
effectiveness are available? The preliminary outcome data suggest that work redesign reforms 
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affect Intermediate performance measures related to student performance. Final Judgments 
depend on continued diligence in research and development over time and focused on 
organizational, personal, and outcomes measures. 

Policy Implications 

The siudles summarized in this paper (and many others that explore the results now 
emerging from a decade of teacher work reform) offer insight into the potential of different work 
designs for attracting and retaining the best teachers. Four Issues emerge from these studies. 
These Issues can guide Utah policy makers who seek to support initiatives with the greatest 
potential for accomplishing the goals with which the decade began-improvliig schools and 
student learning by improving the appeal of the teaching career. 

(1) The target population (the "best and brightest" in the words of the Utah Legislative 
Strategic Planning Committee) holds different work values and aspirations than do teachers of 
lesser ability and promise. They are more committed to serving students and more 
disillusioned when they feel they have failed to affect children's learning and development. 
They are less concerned about being observed but more disdainful of canned observation 
instruments and short observations as a means for assessing a teacher's full work impact and 
activity. Their experience has taught them to distrust pay bonuses based on these systems, 
because they have seen bonuses distributed widely, shared and divided among teachers, and 
given to teachers of questionable quality with career-long problems. When teachers judge their 
new tasks to be trivial or disconnected from their core teaching goals (what they call in 
interviews "Mickey Mouse"), they express contempt for the new work designs; when they see 
new tasks contributing to quality vustructlon and core teaching and learning activities, they 
praise them. The best teachers are less concerned about differentiation among teachers' work 
assignments and rewards than are their less able peers and seldom praise the uniform salary 
schedule as a means for accomplishing their career goals. This group is committed in 
principle to rewarding th^ best leachers--wlth career growth and development opportunities. 
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with Influence and authority, with responsibility school-wide, and with influence over the 
development of new teachers entering the profession. They also have more opportunities to 
leave teaching, are less intimidated by career change, and continually survey their 
environments for enticing opporturUties. In other words, education constantly is at risk of 
losing them to other fields. The best and most promising teachers express a lack of confidence 
that schools will consistently reward good teachers with pay, authority, and career 
opportunities and that schools will solve time and resource problems. These teachers remain 
unconvinced that the system will differentiate fairly and consistently among the best and 
poorest teachers over time. 

This finding leads to the conclusion that opinion surveys focused on all teachers, 
public perceptions, or administrators' attitudes provide little insight into the career values of 
the target population of teachers and potenUal teachers. If policy makers hope to affect the 
attraction and turnover rates of teachers whose membership in the profession they seek, then 
the career values and turnover attitudes of the target population must be the focus of study. 
Additionally, program and policy evaluations must focus to some extent on the Impacts of 
policy decisions on the turnover of people in these populations. This recommendation by no 
means should be taken to suggest that the vast majority of teachers are not valuable public 
employees whose retention should be of major concern. This is not the case. But the 
hemorrhage that bleeds the naUon, including Utah, of a disproportionate number of its best 
teachers must be stopped by carefully targeted public policy (Murphy, Hart & Walters, 1989; 
Schlechty & Vance, 1983; Smith, 1986). 

(2) Preliminary findings carefully comparing schools with and without career ladders 
but matched for similar characteristics along other important dimensions show early positive 
effects in schools where work is restructured and reward opportunities are systematically 
available (Ebmeier & Hart, 1902). Positive Impacts appear In Improved organizational 
processes associated with effective schools and are most pronounced for teachers In mid- 
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career (13-20 years) and for beginning teachers. Since the highest dysfunctional turnover 
rates reported over and over again in national studies occur in the first five to seven years of 
teaching, and experienced teachers who have not yet achieved senior status are in a vital and 
active career stage, these findings support calls for patience, perseverance, and systematic 
development of career and work plans that address criUcal instructional and teacher career 
needs. 

An Important condition qualifies this finding, however. Since teachers at all levels (and 
particularly those who are high achievers and those who have achieved leadership status) 
support rewards, increased authority, professional and school-wide responsibility, and career 
growth opportunities for the best teachers, these work design features deserve attention from 
policy makers and administrators. When teachers see direct ties between new work features 
and teachmg and learning in schools, their commitment and support for reforms increase. 
They also need assurance that these resources will remain available. 

The best interests of students frequently get lost in all the reform rhetoric for several 
reasons. First, teacher work and compensation reform often is defined as a labor issue--the 
negotiation of a condition of work- -rather than as a professional issue-the best interests of the 
client. Because instruction and, eventually, student achievement are far removed in the 
causal chain from refomi to outcomes, and because ties should rightfully be made only after 
patient, rigorous, and long-term research, the temptation occurs to Ignore even perceptual 
connections between reform and student effects. Second, few studies assessing differential 
Impacts on students have been mounted to date. The student achievement data consistently 
recorded comes in the form of standardized tests scores, an outcome measure whose most 
predictive antecedents fall far outside the parameters of current teacher work reform except in 
the most longitudinal and carefully designed models that control for extraneous variables. 
Ebmeier and Hart (1992) demonstrate, however, that Intermediate variables found to lead to 
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student achJevement show some effects of teacher work redesign. Further long-range research 
like this needs to be designed and completed. 

(3) Student outcome data conceptually consistent with the nature of the reforms must 
continue to be a focus of research and evaluation. The Ebmeler and Hart (1992) study found 
evidence that socially healthy student outcomes linked by research to student achievement are 
emerging In schools where teacher work reform Is successfully Implemented. These ties are 
nascent and tenuous, but they also are conceptually consistent with the nature of the reforms. 
Long-range research and evaluation studies that collect data on schools, teachers, and 
students systematically and over the years should be mounted to examine not only the 
presence of student outcomes but the school and teacher work structures associated with the 
most desired student outcomes. Until such studies are undertaken, no direct links between 
all the reforms In education and students' goals and achievement will be possible. E\'en if 
changes in achievement are noted, no trustworthy ties to policy, management interventions, or 
work redesign can be made with confidence. Things may change, yet no one will know why. 

(4) Regardless of the brilliance of design and the enthusiasm of implementation of 
school reform plans, effects occur in real schools where children and youth, teachers, 
administrators, and other educational professionals do their work each day. Tlie social and 
personal environment will unintentionally dilute the most promising reform if carefully 
planned support systems are not constructed and maintained. The proverbial road to hell is 
paved with good intentions, and research in schools confirms the aphorism (Hart, 1990a). 
Change, particularly change in a venerable institution such as the public schools, requires 
organizational development, inservlce support and training, and conUnued patience when 
conOict, discomfort, and unfamiliar demands threaten to yield the "vanishing effect," (Hackman 
& Oldham, 1980), a gradual return to the comfort of familiar and conventional practice. 
School reform succeeds or fails at the most personal level-where children and youth work to 
learn and teachers work to teach. In an environment of scarce resources, this is an 
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unwelcome message, because it cosls-ln time, In dollars, and In human resources. Policies 
that undermine the availability of these resources fundamentally undermine teacher work 
reform. 
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ENDNOTES 

This process was desirable because some university majors customarily result In higher 
average GPAs than others. 

This division of teachers as "outstanding" in one group and "low. average, or good" in 
the other was necessary in order to develop a basis for comparison, because so many 
principals rated the new teachers outstanding. 

A detailed description of the development of these Instruments and their reliability and 
validity is available In Murphy. Hart & Lawrence. 1989 and in Ebmeler & Hart. 1992. 

All the teacher candidates In this sample performed well In school: the average GPA of 
respondents was 3.2. 

Level was coded as follow: 1 -- elementary. 2 -- middle or Junior high. 3 -- high 
schools. 4 -- other. Thirty four (34) respondents marked level 4 in response to the 
survey. 

Site-based decision making and participation can vaiy dramatically. Teachers can, for 
example get involved at varying stages: (1) not be Infomied that decisions even are 
being made; (2) be Informed that decisions are being made: (3) give their opinions about 
the decision: (4) believe their opinions are taken into account but not participate 
directly in the final decision: or (5) give approval, vote, or veto a decision (Sorensen. 
1991). They also can identify problems that need decisions: determine guidelines for 
making decision; gather facts and opinions; suggest choices and alternatives.: express 
preferences (Imber & Duke. 1984). 
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